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The Literary Week. 


Tus week, in a Fiction Supplement, we attempt to keep 
pace with the extraordinary issue (from a numerical point of 
view) of new novels this autumn. . It remains but an 
attempt. In the last four days we have received thirty- 
one additional volumes of new fiction, besides several dozen 
bulky tales for boys and girls. 


Mr. W. E. Henry has written for the December number 
of the Pull Mall Magazinea sketch of R. L. Stevenson, 
which gives, we understand, a new and unconventional view 
of Stevenson. 





“GEORGE DovuGLas,” the name which appears on the ~ 


title-page of The House with the Green Shutters, a new 
Scottish novel of considerable power, is the pseudonym of 
Mr. G. B. Brown, late of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Mr. CuarLes Marriorr, author of The Column, has 
almost finished a new novel. Mr. Marriott, who, as we 
have before stated, was formerly a dispenser, has now adopted 
writing as a profession, and lives in Cornwall, near, if not 
at, the locality where the scene of The Column was laid. 


“Lucas Maget’s” History of Sir Richard Calmady has 
had a very successful sale. In the new edition of this novel 
it will be found that the author has omitted a certain scene. 


THE November number of Current Literature, an American 
publication, has an article on Mrs. Meynell, in which appear 
nine of her poems, well enough known. Set in the midst 
of these, as if also copied from her volume, are two 
verses, entitled “On What Sea?” which will be quite new 
to Mrs. Meynell’s readers in both England and America, and 
of which it is certain that she never wrote a line. A quota- 
tion would justify the disclaimer, but space forbids. What 
might be a little entertaining would be to know how this 
curious fly got into the amber. There have been several 
instances of the same sort of spurious attribution of late in 
Transatlantic magazines. It is bad enough when a poet has 
his early work revived against his will; but the case is 
worse when he is discredited by work which at no crudest 
stage of his career could he have produced. 


It is not often that the publisher of a book also writes 
the dedication. The new edition of Mr. Lane's beautiful 
issue of Gilbert White’s Selborne contains this: “To 
A. E. L. in commemoration of August 13, 1898, this edition 
is dedicated by the Publisher.” 


To a Daily Chronicle interviewer Mr. Harry Quilter 
“chatted” about What’s What, the new annual. Said Mr. 
Quilter, among other things : 

The main idea was to construct a volume which should 
exclude the need of others—tbat is, combine in itself the 
advantages of a book of reference—of all such books—of a 


novel, and of a review. You cannot easily master, still 
less carry about with you, guide-books to every country, 
educational handbooks, medical dictionaries, scientific 
encyclopedias, guides to art, business, amusement, health, 
literature, and theatrical matters. Was it possible, within 
a single volume, to take in the most useful characteristics 
of all these, to construct such a guide to life’ The notion 
had been suggested to me by a remark of my wife’s, made 
when we were discussing the question of the value and 
amusing quality of Who's Who, the well-known book of 
reference to contemporary biography. ‘‘ Why not What's 
What?” said Mrs. Quilter, and I turned over in my mind 
what such a title would imply. 


Tue two lectures by Dr. Adolf Harnack, Professor of 
Church History in the University, Berlin, entitled 
‘Monasticism : Its Ideals and History” and “ The Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine” will shortly be published together 
in one volume. The translation has been made by Messrs. 
E. E. Kellett and F. H. Marseille. 


Dr. CurtstorHer Nyror, “a Romance philologist of 
high European reputation,” some time ago brought bis 
learning to bear on 7/e Aiss and Its History. The treatise 
has gone through two editions in Denmark, and has been 
translated into German, Swedish, and Russian. It is now 
to appear in English. 





Ir Tolstoy is not widely known in this country, it is not 
the fault of the publishers. A few weeks ago we com- 
mented on the issue of the first two volumes of Tolstoy’s 
collected works, translated by Mrs. Garnett, and published 
by Mr. Heinemann. This week we have received the first 
volume, Sevasfopol and other Military Tales, of another com- 
plete edition, translated by Mr. and Mrs. Maude, and 
published by Mr. Grant Richards. Mr. Maude, in a preface 
of several pages, gives incidentally an account of the way a 
German translator handled the inscription to Anna Aureénina 
— Vengeance is mine: I will repay.” That inscription was 
written by Tolstoy in the eccle-iastical Slavonic used by the 
Russian Church. Having an inkling of the first word, and 
misled by the sound of the Slavonic Az (which means /), the 
translator produced this rendering—‘ Revenge is sweet ; I 
play the ace.” 


WueEn Green’s Short History of the English People was 
ublished there was a general feeling among reviewers that 
he had not carried out his plan after 1660. In the volume 
of his Letters, reviewed on another page, Green gives this 
explanation : 


The truth was that when I reached 1660 I had to face 
the fact that the book must have an end, ard that I must 
end it in about 800 pp. Something had to be thrown over- 
board, and I deliberately chose ‘‘ Literature,” not because 
Dryden or Pope or Addison or Wordsworth were strange 
to me, for I knew them better than the earlier men, and 
have much that I want to say about them, but because it 
seemed to me that after 1660 literature ceased to stand in 
the forefront of national characteristics, and that Science, 
Industry, &c., played a much greater part. 















































Vou. L., No. 1. Samhain is the organ of the Irish Literary 
Theatre. Its first issue (Unwin, 6d.) contains editorial 
paragraphs by W. B. Yeats headed “ Windlestraws,” an 
account of the Literary Theatre by Mr. George Moore, and 
other matter. The bulk of the number is occupied by a 
play, printed in Irish, by Dr. Douglas Hyde, and an English 
translation of it by Lady Gregory. The play is called 
“The Twisting of the Rope,” and it takes us back toa small 
merrymaking in the farmhouse of a woman named Maurya 
a hundred years ago. The rivalry between Hanrahan, an 
indigent bard, and Sheamus ©’Hearan for the hand of 
Oona, Maurya’s daughter, is the motive of the piece. 
Maurya is afraid for her daughter, who is showing signs 
of succumbing to the fascinations of the wastrel poet in 
another part of the room. Maurya‘ discusses him with a 
neighbour : 


Mavurya.—Bad luck to the vagabond! It is well I 
know what sort he is, because there was a kind of friend- 
ship between myself and the first husband I had, and it’s 
often I heard from poor Diarmuid—the Lord have merey 
on him !—what sort of person he was. He was a school- 
master down in Connacht, but he used to have every trick 
worse than another, ever inaking songs he used to be, and 
drinking whiskey and setting quarrels afoot among the 
neighbours with his share of talk. They say there isn’t a 
woman in the five provinces that he wouldn’t deceive. He 
is worse than Donal na Greina long ago. But the end of 
the story is that the priest routed him out of the parish 
altogether ; he got another place then, and followed on at 
the same tricks until he was routed out again, and another 
again with it. Now he has neither place nor house nor 
anything, but he to be going the country, making songs 
and getting a night’s lodging from the people; nobody 
will refuse him, because they are afraid of him. He’s a 
great poet, and maybe he’d make a rann on you that 
would stick to you for ever, if you were to anger him. 

SneELA.—God preserve us, but what brought him in 
to-night ? 

Mavurya.—He was travelling the country and he heard 
there was to be a dance here, and he came in because he 
knew us; he was rather great with my first husband. It 
is wonderful how he is making out his way of life at all, 
and he with nothing but his share of songs. They say 
that there is no place that he’ll go to that the women 
don’t Jove him and that the men don’t hate him. 

SHEELA.—And couldn’t you put him out ? 

Mavurya.—I could. There’s no person here to help bim 
unless there would be a woman or two; but he is a great 
poet, and he has a curse that would split the trees and that 
would burst the stones. They say the seed will rot in the 
ground and the milk go from the cows when a poet like 
him makes a curse, if a person routed him out of the 
house ; but if he were once out, |’Il go bail that I wouldn’t 
let him in again. ; 


Vou. L., No. 1. This time it is the (ommentator. Inas- 
much as it is published in 32nd-street, New York, at 10 
cents, the editor is, perhaps, well advised in remarking that 
““We do not expect to set the Thames afire.” The (om- 
mentatoy is small and modern, and has been “ planned to 
circulate mainly among the literary and art lovers.” The 
editor continues : 

The Commentator will be open to the author-thinker 
who has something worth saying, and to the man whose 
MSS. no editor has dared to publish. 

It is better to make comedy out of tragedy than a farce 
from a comedy. 

Life is a comedy. 

We love life, and believe the Commentator will live long 
enough to learn the art of making good use of its voice. 

No, we do not expect to set the Thames afire. 

We are not reformers. 

In « word, the (‘ommentator is the organ of nonconformity 
in Emerson’s sense. Already it is parting its sheep from its 


goats, for we read: “The correspondent who doubted our 
correctness in saying ‘ Life is a comedy’ and the man who 
asked ‘What does non-conformity mean?’ had better not 
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subscribe—because they wouldn’t understand ‘big words’ 
and might want their money back. P.S. We have respect- 
fully referred them to the New York Journal.” 





Mr. Harry Fvuantss, whose reminiscences will shortly 
be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, thinks the world may 
be indebted to him for Peter Jbbetson and Trilby. Writing 
in Harper’s Magazine under the title “ Confessions of a 
Caricaturist,” he thus refers to his acquaintance with 
Du Maurier : 


It is a curious fact that I really never had a seat allotted 
to me at the Punch table—I always sat in Du Maurier’s, 
except on the rare occasions when he came to the dinner, 
when I moved up one. It was always a treat to have 
Du Maurier at ‘the table.” He was by far and away the 
cleverest conversationalist of his time I ever met—his 
delightful repartees were so neat and effective, and his 
daring chaff and his criticisms so bright and refreshing. . . . 

Du Maurier’s extremely clever conversation struck me 
the moment I joined the staff of Punch. As I went part 
of his way to Hampstead, we sometimes shared our cab, 
and in one of these journeys I mentioned my conviction 
that he, in my mind, was a great deal more than a 
humorous artist, and if he would only take up the pen 
seriously the world would be all the more indebted to him. 
He told me that Mr. James had for some time said nice 
things of a similar character. 

About ten days afterwards I received aletter saying that 
my conversation had had an effect upon him, and that he 
was starting his first novel. So perhaps the world is really 
indebted to me, indirectly, for the pleasure of reading 
Peter Ibbetson and Trilby. The fact is. that he had, with 
Burnand and myself, just visited Paris—the first time he 
had set foot in the gay city since his youth. Many things 
he saw had impressed him, and Peter [bbetson was the 
result. 

During the Paris visit (how were Mr. Burnand, Du Maurier, - 
and Mr. Furniss spared from Fleet-street together ?) Du 

Maurier amused his companions by excitedly pointing out 

no fewer than three houses in which he declared he was 

born. 


romised series of French romances is 
begun this week with the issue of De Stendhal’s La 
Chartreuse de Parme. The volume is in large octavo, and 
is most delicately produced in a blue and gold cover. Of 
Stendhal Mr. Maurice Hewlett writes : 


He was of your rare, slow-digesting order of genius, 
a writer who thought to excess, whose invention was pent 
up, whose power of production was conditioned by that, 
whose fastidiousness was extreme. It was but seldcm 
that his conception found him high-spirited enough to 
combat all this; but when it did, as once it did, his 
audacity catches the breath. Put another way, it was but 
seldom that his critical faculty was drugged by a great 
theme; but when it was, the immortal part of him, 
unlimed and uuhooded, towered high. You may take it 
that two ideas moved him profoundly—lItaly and Napoleon. 
In L’ Abbesse de Castro he had the first, in Le Rouge et Noir 
the second; but in Za Chartreuse de Parme he had both, 
and produced what I soberly believe to be the greatest 
novel of France. 


A portrait of Stendhal forms the frontispiece to this 
translation by Lady Mary Loyd, and the four illustrations 
in colour are charming in their delicacy. This series is 
under the editorship of Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


Mr. HretneEMANN’S 


’ 


Wuar is the “unit system” of publishing? It is ex- 
plained, and it will shortly be put into practice on a large 
scale, by Mr. Howard Wilford Bell, one of the youngest of 
our publishers, The unit system was adopted thirty-four 
years ago by a Leipzig publisher, and it consists in fixing 
the price of a book - the number of pages it contains. It 
is therefore particularly applicable to series of books in 
which the volumes vary in size. Mr. Bell proposes to issue 
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a great number of standard books on the unit system. The 
unit is twenty-five pages, and the price per unit 4d. or 2d. 
per 100 pages. The paper cover will cost 1d. in addition to 
the cost of the total number of units, the cloth binding will 
be 5d. additional, the leather binding 10d. additional. The 
price of the single volume, therefore, will be regulated by 
the number of units it contains. The series proposed by 
Mr. Bell will be called the Unit Library, and it will embrace 
good books of all kinds. It will aim to meet a want which 
Mr. W. Laird Clowes thus stated in the July number of the 
Fortnightly Review : “ What I desire to see in every book- 
shop in the English-speaking world is a series of shelves 
from which, no matter what his tastes may be, the prowling 
reader or student may carry away the best books of the 
universe—not ‘the hundred best books,’ but all the best 
books save a few of the more recent—at a cost per volume 
not much more than is ordinarily paid for a cigar or a 
glass of sherry.” A good format will, of course, be vital 
to the success of such a series, and the specimen page 
we have received encourages the hope that this impor- 
tant condition will be fulfilled. In size the books will be 
43} by 6§ inches. The prices will vary according to the 
volume, but taking 250 pages as the equipment of an 
average volume, it will sell at 6d. net (inclusive of a strong 
paper cover), at 10d. net in cloth, and 1s. 3d. net in leather. 
The same design upon all classes of books and upon the 
three bindings will make the series recognisable. A cheerful 
crimson is to be the uniform colour of the three bindings. 
We shall await the result of this experiment with interest. 
The preliminary list of a hundred books which are to be in- 
cluded in the series lacks nothing of variety. We clip a 
section of it at random : 

Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography. 

Herman Melville’s Typee. 

Familiar Letters of James Howell. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes. 

Dumas’ Three Musketeers. 

Washington Irving’s Alhambra. 

Wesley’s Journal. 

Chronicles of Froissart (Berners’ translation). 

Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

Le Sage’s Gil Bias. 

Evelyn’s Diary. 

The Poems of Burns. 

Cuthbert Bede’s Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green. 

Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins. 

Miss Mitford’s Our Village. 

Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 

Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

De Quincey’s Essays. 

Arthur Young’s Travels in France. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Errors. 

Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosian. 
The series will be jointly edited by Mr. W. L. Clowes and 
Mr. A. R. Waller. The books will be unabridged, and will 
contain of editorial matter only bibliographical, biographical, 
and encyclopedic notes, 


Mr. H. MiLBern writes to us asking whether any of 
our readers, by any chance, can provide him with the 
author’s name and the context of the following lines? He 
found them in an old notebook, and had an idea they were 
Verlaine’s, but is unable to discover them in any published 
edition of his works : 

Sous un ciel ténébreux 
Claquant, les arbres sont nus: et par l’eparses ar‘es 
Ils volent, fantémes, les feuilles mortes, fuyant la chasse 
D’une brise glaciale, sans jour et sans odeur, qui passe 
Questeur funest, questant toujours de larmes et d’orage 
Une fosse des délices oi restent fleurs désodorées. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us what we cannot but think 
s a particularly large and fine mare’s nest in the way of 
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plagiarism ; and it may perhaps serve a useful purpose if 
we print his charge. Referring to our remark a few weeks 
ago that perhaps Robert Buchanan was “the poet of the 
greatest number of lines in the nineteenth century” our 
correspondent suggests that Buchanan was indebted to his 
poetical contemporaries and predecessors for his exceptionally 
copious outflow of language and ideas. He has been 
struck with the close similarity of many of his passages to 
those of other poets on the same subjects, and adduces two 
examples taken from his “ Justinian” : ' 


To those fair elements whence first I came— 
Water and earth and air—I shall return. 
Buchanan. 
To the elements it came from 
Everything will return— 
Our bodies to earth, 
Our blood to water, 
Heat to fire, 
Breath to air. 
Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ Empedocles on Etna,” 


Buchanan’s appeared first in the Contlemporary Review 
during 1830; Matthew Arnold’s in 1849, in his earliest 
volume. 
Again : 
By dint of such sweet scholarship, 
A pedant in the lore of love. 
‘* The Lover’s Devotion,” by V., ‘* Monthly Review,” 1829. 


Since never teacher could be tenderer, 
He did not miss the lore of love itself. 
Buchanan. 
Of course the idea of things returning to the four elements is 
common property, and the “lore of love ” likewise. 





“©. K.S.,” of the Sphere, has intelligence of a monument 
erected to a wife in the little village of Crondall, near 
Farnham, bearing the inscription : 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 


Srupents of Mr. Meredith’s novels will do well to file 
Mr. R. Maynard Leonard’s article in the November New 
Liberal Review on “ Politics in George Meredith’s Novels,” 
though it cannot be said that the political allusions are 
many or important. Beauchamp’s Cureer is Mr. Meredith’s 
only real political novel, and it is taken up with election- 
eering rather than legislation. In the same number Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn writes on Sir Richard Calmady. He points 
out that the book is eloquent of its Kingsley origin, and is 
thoroughly English in its setting. Mr. Gwynn quotes 
admirably from Lucas Malet’s descriptive passages. On the 
sinister aspects of the book he takes this line : 

It just comes to this: Are all things to be written on 
the assumption that girls will read them? [If so, there is 
an end at once of the stories which will most powerfully 
exercise the adult intelligence. For, let it be observed, 
the humiliation which overtakes Richard Calmady is one 
that few men would have felt. Ido not mean the public 
humiliation of insult, but the lasting sense that he had 
desecrated his own ideal. There is an implied austerity 
in the moral standard by which he judges himself—an 
unwillingness to excuse any lapse from his self-appointed 
code. Practically, as I have said before, the philosophy of 
the book is Charles Kingsley’s philosophy, but applied by 
a@ woman from a woman’s standpoint, and carrying with 
it a reference to the ideal figure not of a man but of a 
woman, disciplined by suffering, acquiescent, but not 
broken, a true pattern of human nobleness. 

Adding : “ Even when it is morbid and most horrible, the 
book never fails to exhilarate, and that is perhaps the touch- 
stone of what is permissible in art.” Exhilarate? Is 
that is the best word ? 
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Mr. Hvueues-Hauett, the dramatic critic of the Pilot, 
makes un amusing suggestion concerning “ The Last of the 
Dandies,” which as a play is sadly defective, though 
interesting as a panorama. He says: “ While enjoying 
thoroughly this picture of life and manners, and lamenting 
the absence of human interest, an idea occurred to me. 
What if Mr. Beerbohm Tree were to change the play, 
recast the company, and produce ‘Money’ with this 
scenery and these dresses. Very little alteration would be 
necessary. What a treat it would be! Then at last would 
be silenced the voices that are so often raised against Lord 
Lytton’s fine comedy, because it would be clear to every- 
one that the reason why Sir John Vesey seems an 
exaggeration nowadays, and Evelyn is found to bore, and 
Blount is too slow and Stout too fast, and Clara strikes an 
artificial note, lies in the fact that the play deals with a 
certain period, and that when modernised the characters 
become absurd.” 





To the current number of the Cornhill Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett contributes some interesting recollections of 
Cardinal Newman. Certain books Newman always kept 
upon his study table. They were the edition of Gibbon 
with the notes of Guizot and Milman, Dollinger’s Heiden- 
‘hum und Judenthum, almost always the copy of Athanasius 
which had belonged to Bossuet, and which contained in the 
margin notes in the handwriting of the great bishop, the 
“last of the Fathers,” as Newman delighted to call him. 


Bibliographical. 

Ont would like to see that selection from Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems which, according to the Daily News, Mr. William 
Sharp has made specially for the Tauchnitz series. It must 
needs be more acceptable than the Selections from the Poetical 
Works published in this country fourteen years ago. I have 
always understood that that anthology was compiled by the 
poet himself, and we know that poets are not always good 
judges of their own performances. Moreover, in preparing 
such a volume the predilections of the public should be 
taken into account. The poet should select, not to please 
himself, but, in the first place, to please his admirers. I do 
not mean to say that Lord Tennyson, for example, should 
have issued selections from his works consisting mainly of 
such pieces as “The May Queen,” “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” and so forth ; but I do think that in these 
cases attention should be paid first to the general consensus 
of educated opinion, and not entirely or principally to the 
personal preferences of the poets selected from. 

The new English versions of La Chartreuse de Parme 
and of Salammbé—by Lady Mary Loyd and Mr. J. W. 
Matthews respectively — will, of course, be generally 
welcome. It need scarcely be said, however, that transla- 
tions of these works are by no means new to the English 
public. Of Salammbé there have been, during the past 
decade, at least three English renderings—an anonymous 
one, printed in 1886; one by M. French Sheldon (last 
issued in 1893); and one by J. S. Chartres (third edition, 
1899). The Chartreuse of Parma, translated by E, P. 
Robins, and fitted with thirty etchings, was published by 
Mr. Smithers in three volumes at the end of 1896, Mr. 
Grant Richards will follow up Sv/ammbé with a version of 
Murger’s Iie de Bohéme, entitled The Latin Quarter. Mr. 
Vizetel'y published in 1886 an illustrated translation called 
The Bohemians of the Latin Quarter. Since then, there 
have been the renderings published by Messrs. Gibbings and 
Messrs. Downey in June and November, 1895, respectively. 

The Mr. Henry Van Dyke who is to give us a work called 
The Ruling Passion (surely an old book-title?) is, I take 
for granted, the American writer so-named who is best 
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known over here by a volume on the subject of Tennyson 
and his works (1890). That volume had some interesting 
features, notably the list of tke poet’s Biblical quotations 
and allusions. Since then, Mr. Van Dyke has published 
over here two other contributions to the belles lettres— 
Little Rivers: a Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness (1895 
and 1896), and The Builders and Uther Poems (1897). In 
a more serious vein were Straight Sermons to Young Men 
(1893), The Christ Child in Art (1893), The Gospel for an 
Age of Doubt (1896), and so forth. 

It is a little curious that Mr. Howard Bell should have 
singled out for reproduction Dr. Doran’s old book on 
Monarchs Retired from Business. This dates back to 1857, 
and has not, I think, been reprinted within the last twenty 
years at least, during which time, however, there have been 
two new issues of Her Mayjesty’s Servants and one of the 
Memories of our Great Towns. Doran was much read in 
his day. He had a happy knack at titles. One remembers 
especially his Table Traits, his Knights and their Days, and 
his Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence. He wrote 
an easy style, and did something towards popularising, and 
thus diffusing, knowledge. 

Apropos to Mr. McColl’s promised new translation of the 
Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, it is worth noting that a 
reprint of James Mabbe’s version, which dates from 1640, 
was issued by Messrs. Gibbings in two small volumes only 
last year. A translation of the Novels, undertaken by 
Mr. Walter K. Kelly, made its appearance in 1881. 

Mr. Aylmer Maude, in his preface to Tolstoy’s Sevastopol, 
as translated by him, gives a sketch of the early years of 
Tolstoy, who, as a youth, lived with his aunt, “a grande 
dame, moving in and receiving the ‘best’ society.” Of 
this lady Tolstoy wrote in “‘ My Confession ” that, “ herself 
the purest of women, she always told me there was nothing . 
she so desired for me as an intimacy with a married woman. 
‘Rien ne forme un homme comme une liaison avec unc 
femme comme il faut.’”” Herein the aunt was but putting 
into a single sentence the contents of whole pages in 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son. Chesterfield, if I 
remember rightly, nowhere explicitly advises his son to 
have liaisons with grandes dames, but that is certainly the 
pith and marrow of his teaching on the subject of manner 
and deportment. Speaking of the Duc de Richelieu (1752, 
.8.), Chesterfield says : “ Women alone formed and raised 
him, . . . These early connections with women of the first 
distinction gave him those manners, graces, and address 
which you see he has,” 

I have had’ time only to glance through Mr. Arthur 
Stanley’s collection of Patriotic Song, just published ; but I 
observe in one of the Notes a singular inaccuracy. In the 
body of the book Mr. Stanley reprints Tennyson’s “ Hands 
all Round” and a couple of stanzas with the refrain 
“ Britons, hold your own.” Of these two pieces he says in 
the Notes that they “appeared in the Hraminer in 1852.” 
This is not the case. The version of “ Hands all Round” 
which Mr. Stanley gives figured originally in 7iresias and 
Other Poems (1885); only the first of the three stanzas 
dates back to 1852. As for the “ Britons, hold your own” 
stanzas, they are sections 3 and 4 of the poet’s ‘“ Ode on the 
Opening of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition,” which was 
included in the volume called Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
Afier (1886). 

Do people still read Vathek? The publishers seem to 
think so, for, though it was reprinted twice last year by 
Messrs. Greening and Messrs. Gibbings respectively, Messrs. 
Methuen are now including it in their “ Little Library.” 
That library is also to comprise A Liftle Book of Light 
Verse, the editorship of which has been undertaken, very 
appropriately, by Mr. Anthony C. Deane, one of the 
brightest of “our literary lightweights.” But what a mass 
of material he will have to select from ! 
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Reviews. 


‘© A Jolly Vivid Man.” 


Letters of John Richard Green. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
(Macmillan. 15s. net.) 


GREEN had temperament and personal magnetism. ‘Those 
elusive qualities hide in his letters and diaries, but the testi- 
mony of his friends to their presence is unanimous. That 
of Tennyson is the most direct and the best remembered. 
** You're a jolly, vivid man,” the poet said to Green, “ and I’m 
glad to have known you; you're as vivid as lightning.” 
Jolly is hardiy the epithet we should have chosen for this 
eager, single-minded, unresting worker, this battler against 
disease, whose force of will and enthusiasm for his work, 
in Sir Lauder Brunton’s opinion, “kept him alive for 
two years longer than any doctor would have thought 
possible.” But vivid was certainly one of his epithets. Mr. 
Bryce, who heard him preach, recalls ‘the fiery Jittle figure 
in the puipit, with its thin face and bright black eyes” ; 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward gives this picture of him in his 
last years: “‘ There in the corner of the sofa sat the thin, 
wasted form, life flashing from the eyes, breathing from the 
merry or eloquent lips, beneath the very shadow and seal of 
death—the eternal protesting life of the intelligence. ‘ 
There was in him a perpetual eagerness, an inexhaustible 
power of knowledge, that were ever putting idler or emptier 
minds to shame.” He was a man of rare intellectual 
agility. He could “squeeze all the juice out of a news- 
paper in a few minutes,” says Mr. Bryce, who also tells 
how once, when travelling abroad, they reached the town 
of Troyes early in the morning. Green explored it, 
“darting hither and thither through the streets, like a dog 
following a scent” : 

In two hours the work was done. In the afternoon the 
party started for Bale, reached it late, and went to bed. 
Green brought down to breakfast next morning an article 
upon Troyes, describing its characteristics, and tracing its 
connection with the Counts of Champagne during some 
centuries. He then walked with his friends through Bale ; 
and Green, on the spur of the moment, gave them an 
equally vivid history of the town, though he was seeing 
both places for the first time, and had made no special 
preparation. ‘‘ He could apparently have done the same 
for any other town in France or the Rhineland.” 

Green was a born historian. Boy or man he never 
. doubted his destiny. “My line and calling,” he wrote 
to Mr. Freeman, “is to English history,” and the com- 
position of the Short History of the English People was the 
main task of his life. Its extraordinary success only urged 
him to further efforts. This little fiery, vivid man had 
grit. “People are beginning to comprehend that what I 
will to do, I do,” he wrote to Mr. Boyd Dawkins in early 
life. And his life proved that what he willed to do, he 
did do. 

Every penny he spent he earned. For many years he 
contributed regularly to the Saturduy Review. On one 
occasion he wrote three articles in thirty-six hours. One 
was a review of a volume by Mr. Freeman, a second a 
“light middle,” while a third dealt with the history of an 
English town. He had no particular advantages in life. 
His father, who died when he was fourteen, was the son of 
a tailor. The future historian was sent at eight years of 

e to Magdalen College School. He lived with his aunt, 
who was married to a Mr. Castle, a hatter in the High 
Street. The child was father to the man. When he was 
thirteen he read in a shop window Lord John Russell’s 
Durham letter upon the “ Papal Aggression.” He saw the 
absurdity of the agitation, and condemned the abortive 
persecution of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act so vigorously as 
to incur the wrath of his uncle. The uncle forbade the 
house to him, and was only reconciled on condition of future 
silence upon the irritating topic. Green rose to the head 
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of the Magdalen College School, was put under the care of 
a private tutor, read Gibbon from end to end, won an open 
scholarship at Jesus College, wrote for the Ozford Chronicle 
on ‘Oxford in the Last Century,” planned a history of the 
Church of England, and then, attracted by the teaching of 
F. D. Maurice, he, “in a fit of religious enthusiasm,” 
decided to take orders. 

As a clergyman in the East End and at Hoxton he did 
not spare himself. He laboured among his people, and the 
time he could spare from them he spent at the British 
Museum. He had pluck—physical as well as moral. One 
incident of this period stands out. It was in 1866, when 
cholera was raging. During his visits to infected houses he 
found a man dangerously ill in an upper room. Some big 
draymen in the street refused to help. Green tried to carry 
the man downstairs, but he was unequal to the effort, and 
the two fell from the top to the bottom of the stairs together. 

Green was a clergyman, chiefly in the East End, for nine 
years. It is plain from his Letters that he found no sure 
rest within the Anglican fold. Soon after he had taken 
orders he resolved that if he should be unable at any time to 
use the words of the litany, “ Christ, have mercy upon us,” 
with perfect sincerity, he would abandon the clerical career. 
In time he did abandon the clerical career : he also resigned 
the librarianship of Lambeth, which Archbishop Tait had 
conferred upon him. In 1864 he wrote thus to Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins: “ Everything seems slipping from under me— 
faith, doctrine, all becoming unreal. Men talk of me asa 
‘rising’ clergyman, and little know how near Deism I 
am drifting.” A rational religion seemed to him possible 
in the present day as it never had been, “but we can 
only reach it by flinging to the owls and the bats these 
old and effete ‘theologies’ of the world’s childhood.” The 
spiritual life of the Mystics appealed strongly to him, and in 
the union of Mysticism with freedom of thought and inquiry, 
he was persuaded, would be found the faith of the future. 

But references to Green’s religious views have to be 
searched for diligently in his Letters. Many of them are of 
“* monstrous dimensions.” It is only the very busy man, or 
perhaps only the man who feels deeply, who can write letters 
as long as a magazine article to his friends. Here is an 
interesting passage of criticism. The book referred to is 
Mr. T. L. K. Oliphant’s Sources of Standard English : 


His praise of Morris’s poetry as a specimen of good 
English is fair enough; but then it should be remembered 
that Morris dealt wholly with outer scenes or definite 
actions, which are easily expressed in common English 
words. It is when one comes to the finer and more abstract 
side of things that the pinch comes. But I own that the 
reason why I stand a little on my guard as to the 
‘*English”’ restoration which is going on is that I am 
afraid we may lose through it certain elements of beaut; 
in style which the mixed texture of our present speec 
gives us. In Shakespeare’s famous burst about ‘‘ mercy” 
in the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice” line follows line in the 
simplest English ; but when he wishes to heighten his tone 
at the close it is interesting to see how we get lines full of 
Latinisms : 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 


I only quote this because it so ex .ctly expresses, as it 
seems to me, the musical value of T.atinisms in English 
style, their value as alternatives, and their curious faculty 
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(perhaps from their mere length) of heightening the tone 
and giving majesty to a sentence. What Old English 
seems to me to lack is the Greek power of constructiu 

a ‘‘long resounding line,” and I believe that the musica 
instinct of people’s ears, craving for greater digaity of 
structure and expression, has had much to do with the 
introduction of Latinisms. 


For an example of Green’s more vigorous style we may 
uote his account of the famous passage between the Bishop 
of Oxford and Huxley. 


On Saturday morning I met Jenkins going to the 
Museum. We joined company, and he proposed going to 
Section D, the Zoology, &c., ‘‘to hear the Bishop of 
Oxford smash Darwin.” ‘‘Smash Darwin! Smash the 
Pyramids,” said I, in great wrath, and muttering some- 
thing about ‘“impertinence,’ which caused Jenkins to 
explain that ‘‘ the Bishop was a first-class in mathematics, 
you know, and so has a right to treat on scientific matters,” 
which of course silenced my cavils. Well, when Prof. 
Draper had ceased his hour and a half of nasal Yankeeism, 
up rose ‘‘Sammivel,” and proceeded to act the smasher; 
the white chokers, who were abundant, cheered lustily, 
a sort of ‘‘ Pitch it into him” cheer, and the smasher got 
so uproarious as to pitch into Darwin’s friends—Darwin 
being smashed, and especially Prof. Huxley. Still the 
white chokers cheered, and the smssher rattledon. ‘‘ He 
had been told that Prof. Huxley had said that he didn’t 
see that it mattered much to a man whether his grand- 
father was an ape or not. Let the learned Professor speak 
for himself,” and the like. Which being ended—and let 
me say that such rot never fell from episcopal lips before— 
arose Huxley, young, cool, quiet, sarcastic, scientific in 
fact and in treatment, he gave his lordship such a smashing 
as he may meditate on with profit over his port at 
Cuddesdon. 


The volume has been edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who 
has brought to the task a sympathetic, yet detached, interest 
in his subject that gives to the work a distinction uncommon 
in modern biographies. Following Mr. Colvin’s example in 
the Vailima Letters, Mr. Stephen has written for the four 
sections into which the book is divided introductory narra- 
tives in explanation of Green’s position during successive 
periods of his life. These are models of biography in 
miniature. But in regard to the Letters themselves we 
should have liked a more rigorous standard of exclusion. 
The aim of the editor of a volume of letters should be to 
compel the reader to read every word. Once begin to skip, 
and interest slackens. Given a good book—well digested, 
well planned, well written—there is only one way to read it 
—word for word. Who wants to skip Matthew Arnold, or 
Renan? There are some letters in this volume that are 
valueless. One example of Green’s playful mood would 
have sufficed. He was not a good trifler with the pen. 
The letter on page 218 may be taken as a specimen of 
correspondence that is not worth preserving—the letter which 
ends thus: “* Oh, Olga, I weep; but farewel!, one long, last, 
laster, longer, longest, lastest Fare-batter, Fare-best.— Your 
ever and for more ever morer.” Also the fragment on page 
156 signed “ Gone to Pot,” and the letter on page 380 with 
its—‘* Have you a cole-hole (nay, even a coal-scuttle) into 
which I might creep on Saturday even and find a Sabbath’s 
repose.” ‘hese letters were written to grown women. An 
editor, too, should surely see that repetitions are avoided. 
Green’s meeting with the American bishop, an excellent 
story, is told on page 322 to Mr. Freeman, and again on page 
825 to Mr. Dawkins. The dimensions of the Palatine Hill 
are compared with the block between St. James’s-street and 
the Haymarket, on page 334 and on page 338. Again, 
no doubt Green missed Mr. Stopford Brooke when he left 
Florence, but we do not want to be told twice of Mr. 
Brooke’s departure. Small matters possibly, but they just 
make all the difference to the honest reader. 

Green was a consumptive. The winters of his last years 
were spent in that search for sunshine which is life. The 
Riviera, Egypt, Italy, he went the old round, and, through 
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all vicissitudes, he never ceased to work to the utmost of 
his strength. Death overtook him at Mentone. He died 
learning. Many years before he had written: “I know 
what men will say of me; they will say, ‘He died 
learning.’”” When he was told that the end was inevitable, 
he said: “I have something to say in my book still which 
I know is worth saying. I feel I could do good work. I 
will make a fight for it.” It has been observed: “To the 
Initiated death is not an evil; it is a gain.” By various 
ways the initiated approach their goal. Green found his 
own way. 


A Miracle in Utopia. 


Krewhon; or, Over the Range. Ninth Edition. By 
Samuel Batler. (Grant Richards. 63,) 


Krewhon Revisited: Twenty Yeurs Later. 
Butler. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Tus vigour and versatility which Mr. Samuel Butler has 
brought to the pursuit of literature are undeniable. Since 
the first publication of Hrewhon, nearly thirty years ago, 
there are few subjects which he has left unassailed. He 
has written on the theory of evolution, and on the place of 
miracle in religion. He has produced a cantata and a solid 
biography of his father, the famous headmaster of Shrews- 
bury School. He has studied art and worship in the 
sanctuaries of Piedmont and the Ticino. He has trans- 
lated the Iliad and the Odyssey, and has put forward a 
delightfully paradoxical speculation as to the authorship of 
the latter epic. Like most persons of an ingenious turn of 
mind, he has contributed his share to the vbscuring of the 
problems offered by Shakespeare’s Sonnets. And through- 
out he has succeeded in maintaining a freshness and 
originality of treatment and outlook which enable him to. 
compel interest and respect even where he most provokes 
dissent. Nevertheless, we suppose that he is destined to go 
down to posterity as the homo unius libri. PBrewhon occu- 
pies and deserves a notable place in the long list of 
apocalyptic works which stretches from Plato’s Republic to 
Campanella’s City of (od, and from Lord Lytton’s Coming 
Race to William Morris’s News from Nowhere. To the 
present re-issue Mr. Butler prefixes an amusing preface, in 
which he describes the genesis and original production of 
the book. He tells us how the scenery of it, with 
its snow-clad ranges and rushing river, was taken from 
that of the Upper Rangitata district of the Canterbur 

province of New Zealand, how Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
rejected the book on the advice of Mr. George Meredith, 
who was then acting as reader for them, and, with a curious 
naivete, how considerations of copyright have now led him 
to add some sixty pages to the primitive text when, upon 
purely literary grounds, he would sooner have expunged as 
many. He has perhaps done an even more audacious thing 
in adding to Lrgwhon, what is frequently so disastrous, a 
sequel. In this case, however, the audacity is justified, for 
Erewhon Revisited is in many ways the better book of the 
two. As Mr. Butler himself points out, it can at least claim 
to be an organic whole, whereas Hrewhon, witty and enter- 
taining as it was, undeniably rambled. It had a more serious 
defect in a constant shifting of the Utopian point of view. 
To follow this some understanding of the philosophy of 
Utopian writing is necessary. Obviously the conditions of 
existence ina Utopia must stand in some kind of intellectual 
relation to those which actually prevail in the real world. 
They may, for instance, hold up an ideal which the 
writer desires to press upon the attention of the real world. 
Or they may offer a satirical and exaggerated picture of the 
follies and inconsistencies of the real world. Or, again, they 
may caricature in a similar spirit, but with a different inten- 
tion, the follies and inconsistencies not of the real world but 
of the reformed world which revolutionaries and dreamers 
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would substitute for it. The Republic may stand as a model 
of the first type of Utopia, Swift’s Lilliput for the second, 
the Cloud-cuckoo-land of Aristophanes for the third. But 
it is essential that, if literary unity is to be maintained, a 
Utopia should belong to the same type throughout ; 
and it is the weakness of Hrewhon that it fails to 
conform to this canon. If we understand Mr. Butler’s 
intentions in the book aright, he is sometimes aiming 
at idealism, sometimes at satire. And the satire, again, 
is sometimes directed against the absurdities of the cur- 
rent civilisation, sometimes against those inherent in the 
theories and prophecies of reformers and advanced persons. 
Thus the account of the Musical Banks, with their caste of 
cashiers and their coinage, of which it was thought respect- 
able to hold some, and secretly felt to be commercially 
fatal to hold too much, is obviously satire. So is that of 
the sect of the Ydgrunites and their high goddess, Ydgrun. 
So is that of the Colleges of Unreason, with its Professors 
of Inconsistency and Evasion, and its Professor of Worldly 
Wisdom, who was also President of the Society for the 
Suppression of Useless Knowledge and for the Completer 
Obliteration of the Past. On the other hand, when the 
Erewhonians are said to punish regularly ill-health with 
imprisonment or fine, while moral offences are treated in 
hospital or by the attentions of a “straightener,” the 
sting of the satire is surely turned less against society as 
it exists than against Lombroso and his “ criminological ” 
school of social reformers. And, finally, the law by which 
the introduction of machines into Erewhon was forbidden, 
on the ground of the danger lest in their rapid develop- 
ment they should bring man into the same state of subjec- 
tion into which he himself has brought the domestic 
animals, is clearly no satire at all, but an ideal paradoxically 
stated but seriously proffered to a machine-ridden age. 
Erewhon Revisited has the advantage over Lrewhon, not 
only of a better-woven plot and a comparative absence of 
digressions, but also of a more single eye in the distribution 
of its satire. It will be remembered that the sojourn of 
Higgs in Erewhon ended with his flight in a balloon before 
the astonished eyes of the king and queen with the girl 
Arowhena Nosnibor. His earlier love, the gaoler’s daughter 
Yram, was left lamenting. (The astounding fatility of the 
Erewhonian nomenclature has always amazed us, and now 
Mr. Butler has the impudence to tell us that Arowhena’s 
name was really Nna Haras, while that of her friend 
Mahaina was Enaj Ysteb.) In Lrewhon Revisited, Higgs 
returns to the ceuntry, and finds, to his amazement, that 
his own personality has become the central point of a new 
religious development among the Erewhonians, and the cir- 
cumstances of his departure are already obscured by a cloud 
of myth. Mr. Butler works out his idea with extreme 
ingenuity and an ironical purpose which can hardly fail to 
hit its mark. The name of the new religion was Sun- 
childism. Originally an outgrowth of the popular wonder 
at, the marvel of the balloon, it had been taken up by the 
managers of the Musical Banks to buttress their own falling 
reputation, and organised into a regular cult. Its chief 
priests were Professor Hanky, Royal Professor of Worldly 
Wisdom at Bridgeford ; and Professor Panky, Royal Pro- 
fissor of Unworldly Wisdom at the same seat of learning. 
The difference between Hanky and Panky consisted in the 
fact that, while Hanky humbugged everyone except himself, 
Panky humbugged himself more than anyone else. In the 
myth Higgs was represented as returning with his bride to 
the palace of his father, the Sun, and the balloon had given 
place to a chariot drawn by four black-and-white horses. 
These horses were really, as Hanky knew, some black-and- 
white storks that happened to be circling in the air at the 
moment of Higgs’s departure. But as horses they appeared 
in all pictorial representations of the divine event, and to 
mention storks in this connection would in due time become 
a-heresy. Moreover, a relic had lately been found, in the 
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shape of some miraculously-preserved droppings from one 
of the horses, which had been placed in a gold reliquary. 
When Higgs came to look at this marvel, he found that it 
consisted of some coprolites. He was also much astonished 
to discover how his casual sayings, when in Erewhon, on 
ethical and religious subjects had been elaborated and per- 
verted in the sacred books and maxims of the new creed. 
Professor Panky, for instance, whe was a critical scholar, 
had a theory on the words “ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.” He argued 
thus : 

Can you not see how impossible it is for the Sunchild, 
or any of the people to whom he declared (as we now 
know, provisionally) that he belonged, could have made 
the forgiveness of his own sins depend on the readiness 
with which he forgave other people? No man in his 
senses would dream of such a tbing. It would be asking 
a supposed all-powerful being not to forgive his sins at 
all, or at best to forgive them imperfectly. No, Yram got 
it wrong. She mistook ‘“ but do not” for “as we.” The 
sound of the words is very much alike; the correct read- 
ing should obviously be ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, but 
do not forgive them that trespass against us.””’ This makes 
sense, and turns an impossible prayer into one that goes 
straight to the heart of every one of us. 


Higgs visits a provincial town and hears the mayor 
counsel a father as to the case of a child who appeared to 
be irretrievably and hopelessly good by nature. He 
advised that she should be taught to lie, and quoted the 
Sunchild to support his view : 

The Sunchild (and here he reverently raised his hat), as 
you may read in Chapter Thirty-one of his Sayings, has 
left us a touching tale of a little boy, who, having cut 
down an apple-tree in his father’s garden, lamented his 
inability to tell a lie. Some commentators, indeed, have 
held that the evidence was so strongly against the boy 
that no lie would have been of any use to him, and that 
his perception of this fact was all that he intended to con- 
vey ; but the best authorities take his simple words, ‘I 
cannot tell a lie,” in their most natural sense, as being his 
expression of regret at the way in which his education 
had been neglected. 

Under the influence of Sunchildism Deformatories for 
children had been set up everywhere. Higgs inspected one 
of these, and found it ornamented with inscriptions from 
the “Sunchild Sayings.” Over the schoolroom fireplace 
was, “ Resist good, and it will fly from you,” and on the 
facade : 

When the righteous man turneth away from the 
righteousness that he hath committed, and doeth that 
which is a little naughty and wrong, he will generally be 
found to have gained in amiability what he has lost in 
righteousness. 

The tendencies of Sunchildism as interpreted by Professors 
of Worldly Wisdom and other managers of Musical Banks 
will now be clear. Perhaps the gist of Mr. Butler’s some- 
what daring satire will be clear too. In a preface he 
declares himself “‘a member of the more advanced wing of 
the English Broad Church,” and states a general theory 
as to the course of development common to all new religions : 

In all cases the times are more or less out of joint— 
olden faiths are losing their hold on the masses. At such 
times, let a personality appear, strong in itself, and made 
to seem still stronger by association with some supposed 
transcendent miracle, and it will be easy to raise a ‘‘ Lo, 
here!” that will attract many followers. If there bea 
single great, and apparently well-authenticated, miracle, 
others will accrete around it. How, in all religions that 
have so originated, there will follow temples, priests, rites, 
sincere believers, and unscrupulous exploiters of public 
credulity. 

It remains to be said that the narrative interest of 
Erewhon Revisited is far greater than thai of Hrewhon. 
Naturally, the reappearance of Higgs was likely to introduce 
complications into the now established organisation of Sun- 
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childism. One is reminded, by the way, of Clough’s frag- 
mentary poem on “The Shadow.” The Musical Bank 
managers were on the point of dedicating a new temple to 
the Sunchild, and it would not do to have the function 
interfered with. So Professor Hanky determined quietly to 
suppress the dedicatee. The latter part of the book is 
mainly occupied with a lively story of the intrigues and 
counter-intrigues which iead to the frustration of this 
attempt. Higgs declares his identity at the dedication 
ceremony, and is hustled out of the way as a harmless 
lunatic. But he finds champions. It turns out that, 
without his knowledge, and certainly without the knowledge 
of the readers of Hrewhon, he had had a child by the 
faithful and unfortunate Yram. This child is now ranger 
of the royal preserves in the neighbourhood of Sunch’ston. 
There are touching recognitions and forgivenesses. Yram 


and the ranger enter the lists against Hanky, who is con- - 


victed of eating the strictly preserved royal quails, on the 
pretence that he thought they were landrails, and Higgs is 
enabled to escape once more across the frontier. Sun- 
childism remains dominant, and Hanky, his crime passed 
over, is in due course canonised as a saint of the church. 
So ends a thoroughly entertaining and not altogether 
unprofitable book. 


Sicily in Letters. 


Dy the Waters of Sicily. 
(Hutchinson. 


By Norma Lorimer. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts, apparently, is one of the innumerable progeny of 
An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. It is really a kind of 
tour in Sicily, illustrated by photographs of Sicilian scenery, 
and strung upon a slight story—of course a love-story. 
Equally of course, the book is in epistolary form, the writer, 
however, being (by allegation) a man, Not very masculine, 
however, is the style of the book, which has the merits and 
defects of a woman’s writing. Here is a passage on 
Ilyblean honey : 

“T’m very sorry,” she said... ‘but I prefer honey 
made by the bees of to-day. I will taste this, however, 
and give it a chance. Oh! it’s horrid!” she said, 
making a wry face; ‘‘ it tastes like sour vinegar.” 

‘** You prefer honey made in London, where the bees are 
fed on beer and sugar, and where none of them have ever 
seen a flower in their lives, no doubt ?” 

‘*T suppose I do,” she said. ‘* Anyhow, I don’t like 
this ; it smells like pomade and tastes like vinegar.” 

“The smell is the scent of the asphodels, that have 
always grown on the Hybliean hills; both the flower and 
the honey are classical.” 

‘‘ Everything is classical here,” she said with a sigh. 
““T can’t even eat a modern breakfast. Did Socrates 
mention fresh eggs? I hope he did.” 


Information so conveyed remains in your mind. But we 
like not the syrupy set descriptions. It is a pleasant and 
interesting record of travel; and the story ‘is merely the 
jam with the powder. 


“Of the Gently Pleasing Kind.” 


Poems, Chiefly Lyric and klgiac. By Arthur Munby. 
(Kegan Paul. 5s.) 


Tuts volume is dedicated “To my Friend of Forty Years, 
Austin Dobson.” But it has nothing, nor aims at any- 
thing, of Mr. Dobson’s quality. It is one more of the 
many books of verse with a certain moderate grace and 
accomplishment of form, but without originality of sub- 
stance or any touch of poetic magic in expression. A cer- 
tain gentle tenderness and pensiveness are its pervading 
qualities ; while it is direct, clear, and aims at no adorn- 
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ment of imagery, of which, indeed, it is markedly destitute 
Since imagery always stands in the way of the average 
reader’s comprehension, this is, so far, an element of popu- 
larity. Perhaps one of the best poems in the volume is 
“ Haymaking,” of which we quote partially the conclusion : 


. Lucy aloft on the wain, with the hay-floods rising about 
her, 
Masters each mounting wave, spreads it and smoothes 
it around ; 
Till from her settled throne, from the levelled and per- 
fected summit, 
Pausing awhile to gaze timidly over the edge, 
She in a trice slips down by the well-comb’d walls of the 
waggon 
Into my arms, and I lead her at length to the farm. 
Sweet is the full farmyard, for the creatures she loves are 
within it ; 
Sweet is the green little garth where she sits milking at 
eve ; 
Ah, if I win her at last, there will not be aught of 
deserving ; 
She has a treasure to give mre than I dare to demand 
She will come down to my heart as a lark drops out of the 
heaven 
Into its homely nest, low in the whispering corn. 
These lines (which, by the way, handle pleasingly the 
elegiac metre, which seems to be increasingly popular among 
recent poets) exhibit favourably the qualities we have noted ; 
while the final image is decidedly pretty, if not very original. 
These are poems, in fine, which can neither be blamed nor 
overmuch praised ; of the gently-pleasing kind. 


Mr. Gosse’s ‘“‘ Ironic Fantasy.” 


Hypolympia. By Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann. 5s.) 


By what right does Mr. Gosse label his book “an 
ironic fantasy”? Irony is for a reader to discover for 
himself; if he has not the intelligence to discover it, 
he need not be reading the book, nor will the label 
help him. Both the irony and the fantasy are of a dis- 
appointingly ordinary character. Mr. Gosse imagines a 
visit of the gods, exiled and made mortal, to a Lutheran 
island, where they examine the customs of the inhabitants, 
and comment, sometimes in prose and sometimes in verse. 
The machinery, though familiar, offers opportunities for 
caustic wit ; but Mr. Gosse does not proceed beyond a cer- 
tain mild and stilted facetiousness; while the poetical 
passages are not memorable. One object of Mr. Gosse’s 
satire is the New Poetry ; but there he seems to us to have 
merely missed the chance of being funny. The whole work 
suggests an exercise in Gilbertism by an essentially academic 
mind unwilling to let itself go. Mr. Gosse’s letter to 
Stevenson concerning the English Immortals, where he was 
not standing on his dignity, and not bound in vellum, 
was worth a shelf of Hypolympias. We quote Mr. Gosse’s 
only lyric : 

As I lay on the grass, with the sun in the west, 

A woman went by me, a babe at her breast ; 

She kissed it and pressed it, 
She cooed, she caressed it, 
Then rocked it to sleep in her elbow nest. 


She rocked it to rest with a sad little song— 
How the days were grown short, aud the nights grown 
long ; 
How love was a rover, 
How summer was over, 
How the winds of winter were shrill and strong. 


“‘We must haste,” she sang, ‘‘ while the sky is bright, 
While the paths are plain, and the town’s in sight, 
Lest the shadows that watch us 
Should creep up and catch us; 
For the deal walk here on the grass at night.” 





